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A Nobler Remembrance 


A conference on war memorials was held 
■**' at the Royal Society of Arts the other 
day, and many and varied were the pro¬ 
posals as to the nature of these symbols of 
remembrance. The conference finally de¬ 
cided to set up a War Memorial Advisory 
Council on a representative basis. 

For one war memorial a fund is already 
being raised. This is to be a chapel in 
Westminster Abbey dedicated “to the few” 
—those few who in the Battle of Britain 
saved this country from destruction. Tlieir. 
name is to live for ever in the place the 
nation regards as its great shrine. . - 

We Must Learn From the Past 

The chapel “to the few” may herald,a 
movement for chapels, statues, tablets, and 
many.other forms of memorial, by which 
men will wish to keep alive the heroism of 
those who have served and died in the war. 

But before we start commemorating let us 
give a little thought to what we propose to 
do. Out of the pain and sorrow of the last 
war came many fine memorials in stone. 
Some of them have added beauty to our 
national possessions. The one which tops 
the grey crags of Edinburgh'Castle is perhaps 
the most notable in the ranks of the memorials 
of the last war. But there are other memorials 
which, -in spite of the love which created 
them, now seem unworthy. ‘ Twenty-five 
years have not added to their nobffity. Men 
no longer pass these memorials with a sense 
of high memory and great remembrance. 

gOME of these shrines were erected too 
hastily and without much thought. They 
spoke for the moment and appealed to the 
hearts of those whose loved ones were com¬ 
memorated by them. Much money was 
given and spent to erect them. If there had 
been a profounder purpose in that giving 
and spending we might have enriched the 
life of Britain with a series of war memorials 
which would have spoken daily—through 
the service they render—to the whole nation. 
We now have an opportunity to learn from 
the experiences of the past, to think before 
action.is necessary, to consider carefully the 
principles of our memorials so that we may 
have a policy which will provide true, 
yet more noble, memorials. 

Memorials That Live 

Let our war memorials be living ones. 
That offers the first big guiding factor in our 
thought about the future. .The men and 
women who have sacrificed themselves in 
this war have given their lives not for a dead 
cause but for one which is living. They have 
given'themselves believing their lives of little 
consequence compared with the immense 
issues of life and death which were up for 
decision. Any memorial of them, therefore, 
must enshrine the same spirit. It must not look 
back but look forward. Its atmosphere must 
be one of hope and confidence in the future. 

£_et every community look at its needs as 
a living, growing community. It would 
strengthen the local life of, Britain if there 
were a revival of concern about the actual 
place in which people live. The strength of 
Britain lies in the village, the town, and the 
immediate community. To be true citizens 
is to remember our responsibilities locally as 
welt as nationally. Let a survey be made of 
the life of each community so that true 
decisions may be made about the right kind 
of memorials-. Many of those who have 
died have given their lives not only for great 


ideals in the abstract but for ideals which are 
enshrined in the atmosphere and colour of 
the community in which they were brought up. 

In every local community in Britain there 
are needs which have been crying out for 
attention for years. Let the war memorials 
be living assets to the common life. 
guT primarily let our war memorials have 
to do with youth. This has been a war of 
youth. We have been saved in this land by 
the exertions and sacrifices of young men 
and women. They have been fighting for a 
new Britain, one in which youth shall be 
rich, free, and happy. They have died 
believing that their deaths would help to 
make a better Britain for the children and 
youth of the future. We have now an oppor¬ 
tunity to make their dreams come true. 

In the Service of Youth 

We have few, communities adequately 
equipped for the activities of young life. 
We need hundreds of youth centres in which 
the social, physical, and mental life of 
Britain’s young people can find expression. 
Young people crave to meet other young 
people, but there at;e few clubs in our 
country in which they can do so. They must 
turn to licensed public houses with all their 
dingers. Here and there a few youth social 
centres have been opened and have' proved 
what can be done. But youth needs serving 
on a big, attractive scale where all that life 
can offer in good, clean entertainriient may 
be enjoyed. 

How many communities, too, are properly 
equipped with playing fields ? Thousands of 
children are still condemned to play in the 
dangerous streets. A well-equipped playing 
field and all that goes with it for young and 
old should be the right of every community, 
large or small'. 

There is much that local initiative and 
enthusiasm can do for youth. The provision 
of an adequate war memorial offers a golden 
chance to think imaginatively and con¬ 
structively for youth. Let us do it with vision 
and determination ! 

Let us also provide war memorials that 
are creative. This war is not only a war, 
it is a revolution. So the peace which 
conies after must not be a static, dull peace.' 
It must be revolutionary in the best sense 
of the word. It must seek to create new 
ways and new ideas. 

Here, then is the great chance for war 
memorials. Let them take a share in re¬ 
shaping our British life.- We are an ad¬ 
venturous people, and there are new ways 
of adventure that we should encourage. 

Let Us Know Our Neighbours 

A bold plan for travel and knowledge of 
foreign countries would be an admirable 
creative war memorial. British ignorance of 
foreign countries and wrong ideas of Britain 
by foreigners were contributing causes to 
suspicions bred in the years preceding the 
wars. We must make sure this time that 
understanding between the peoples of the 
earth is fostered by every possible means. 
First-hand knowledge of foreign countries 
for British youth would be a great asset in 
the post-war- world. Let one of our war 
memorials be a national scheme for this. 

The provision of war memorials offers 
many and varied opportunities for new 
thinking and new planning. Let us have 
memorials'worthy in every way of those who 
have given their all. 



Desert Communications 


The longest military trunk telephone system in the 
world is that which runs- for 5000 miles from Algiers 
toTeheran, and it is very lonely work for some of the men 
of the Royal Corps of Signals engaged in maintenance 
duties. Here we see two of the Signals men being 
greeted by a camel-mounted patrol of the Sinai Police, 


Old Yarn-New Twist 

JPeom a Belgian “ underground ’’ deputy-orang, and entered into 
.newspaper comes a new and the job with enthusiasm. Indeed, 
improved wartime version of a he did so well with' his various 
story we seem to have heard tricks, especially on the trapeze, 
before. As told now, it concerns that he attracted much new 
a family which had no intention custom. But on the day when 
of letting young Jean, the son of his own family came to see how 
the house, be taken off to Nazi- he was getting along,' he excelled 
land in the latest hunt for himself, swinging higher and 
labour in the European Fortress, higher, more and more recklessly 
There was no time to lose, but . . . until he swung right off the 
fortunately Uncle Pierre hap- trapeze and over into the lion’s 
pened to be on a visit, and he den next door. His mother, with 
was always a shrewd friend, even a shriek, rushed forward, trying 
though he earned his living in to distract the attention of the 
the comparatively humble posi- beast and save her son fre— the 
tion of a keeper at the zoo in the threatening jaws. But the lion, 
big town not far away. Uncle just as alarmed, pushed his head 
Pierre .had an idea for Jean, forward and hissed a warning. 
“We’ve just lost our orang- “Madame, madame! For pity’s 
outan,” he said, “but I’ve got a sake don’t make such a scene, 
skin which will do nicely for Do you want us all to be found 
Jean. Then nobody need know out?’’ 

that we lost our orang . . . and ' Just the old .story, of course— 
Jean will ‘ disappear ’ very com- but how it reveals the brave, 
pletely.” buoyant spirit Underground 

So Jean became his uncle’s Europe. 
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A Southern Stronghold 
of Freedom 

TPhe Dominion of Australia will be held in even higher esfeem 
A by the British people than hitherto, thanks to the recent 
. loquent broadcast by her Prime Minister, Mr John Curtin. 
And the same enhancement of respect .will also be given to 
Mr Curtin, for there is a revealing quality in a voice over the 
.adio which-enables the listener to come to appreciate the 
humane and forceful personality of the speaker. 

Mr Curtin pointed out that, to- with the decision to “Beat Hitler 
gether with South Africa and first,” but “because that will 
.'Jew Zealand, Australia was the mean a prolonged war in the 


bastion, of British institutions, 
the British way of life, and the 


Pacific, it is essential that a cer¬ 
tain minimum effort must be 


system of democratic government maintained in the Pacific so that 


uv the southern world. 

The idea of Australia and the 
Australians held by the average 


prolongation will not become 
stalemate.” 

In eloquent words Mr Curtin 


dizen of the British Isles, he de- summed up his own and his 
dared, must have been “ enlarged country’s attitude. 


.normously when Japan came 


■ I echo the thoughts of every 


into the war and Australia was Australian when I say: We Aus- 
faced with extinction as a free tralians are proud to be of the 
nation. - Then you must have stock which populates the British 
realised that if Japan’s onward Isles. Our sons and daughters are 


march south engulfed Australia 
...id New Zealand, then all vestige 
of .British freedom and liberty 
ould have disappeared from the 
Couth Pacific. 

. “ The - Australian people stood 
"irmly in the path of the ag¬ 
gressor because they knew that 
their most precious possession— 
their liberty—was the stake in 
the struggle. But they also stoqd 


as your sons, and daughters. 

“What has been done in the 
past four years in this fighting 
fortress of Britain will ring 
through the Halls of Fame for 
even- For ourselves, we say that 
When Britain alone stood against 
Hitler we are proud that we had 
the honour to be with you. 

“ What has to be done in the 
future is in the hands of the 


as the trustees for you, the people peoples of the British Common 
of Britain, for everything for wealth and of men and women of 
which British people everywhere g00 d will elsewhere who subscribe 
stand.” 7 to very much the same ideas and 

Mr Curtin went on to show how ideals. 

Australians marshalled their “ Our generation will have left 
maximum strength to meet the its mark. Before we hand on the 
threat of invasion by a barbaric, torch to our sons and daughters 
ruthless, and fanatical enemy; oUr remaining task is to think 
and how with the aid of America and plan so that their world may, 
, and her gallant forces, and with in truth, be a new world, 
assistance from Britain, that “There can be no going back 
threat has now been removed. to the ‘good old days.’ They 


“Australia is now,” continued 
Mr Curtin, “grappling with a 
task of no less magnitude. That is 
to maintain Australian combat 


were not good- days, and they 
have truly become old. We have 
to point the way to better days. 
The responsibility is a grave 


forces, to feed apd service Austra- 0 ne. In one of the Allied nations 
lian and Allied forces, to feed and the other day it was said that the 
maintain the Australian civil British Commonwealth might 


population, ahd to produce vital 
food for Britain. All that imposes 


well be studied as an object lesson 
in free association. The im- 


a terrific -strain on Australia’s portant word in that comment 
manpower pool. . 

“Seventy-two per cent of Aus¬ 
tralian manpower is engaged in 


was ‘ association.’ The partners 
in that association have a 
primary responsibility to each 


the fighting forces, in munitions- other, jointly and individually, 
making, and other essential in- - “By their behaviour in the 
dustry. The corresponding figure future they may very well present 

fnr "RrifcHn is 75 npv rpnt ” *■ a 


for Britain is 75 per cent.’ 

As regards the, strategy of the 
war as a whole, Mr Curtin agreed 


to the - world the blue-print for 
future happiness for all man¬ 
kind.” 


The Future of Our Race 


The Registrar-General has pub¬ 
lished his report on Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in the 
year 1943, and it shows how 
great was the heed for the ap¬ 
pointment of a Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Britain’s population. 
The births in 1943 numbered 
, 632,654, representing a birthrate 
of 16.5 for every 1000 persons liv¬ 
ing. This was the highest rate 
since 1928, when it was 16.7. 

The return also shows that the 
wartime marriage boom is over. 
Whereas in 1940 the number of 
marriages rose to 470,549 
(against 361,768 in 1938), since ‘ 
then there has been a decided 
fall. In 1943 there were only 
295,414 marriages. 

In accounting for this fall we 
must remember, among other 
reasons, the shortage of houses, 
the high price and scarcity of 
furniture. The improved Services 
allowances may cause, some re¬ 


vival in marriages, but it is not 
likely to take us .back to such 
a figure as that of 1940. 

Considering the question of 
the success or failure of the 
population to’ replace itself by 
new births, the Registrar- 
General for the first time works 
out a reproduction rate corres¬ 
ponding to the births which 
occurred in 1943 and making al¬ 
lowance for. a continuing im¬ 
provement in survival conditions. 
The Registrar-General’s estimate 
is that the birthrate of 1943 is 
nearly. ten per cent below a 
standard of full replacement of 
the population. That indicates 
that the nation, in its social 
aspect, is at war with itself. 

It is, in fact, the very life of 
the nation that is at stake, and 
the Royal Commission on the 
subject is entrusted with an in¬ 
quiry into the most important 
question affecting our future. 


Olorgasailie 

JQr Louis Leakey, who has long. 

been a leader of archaeo¬ 
logical research in East Africa, 
and is an authority on the Stone 
Age in Kenya, has discovered one 
of the most important prehistoric 
sites in the world. The scene of 
his discovery is. in the Great Rift 
Valley, near Mount Olorgasailie, 
in Kenya—Olorgasailie Site 10 it 
is called, and it is some 800 yards 
long and 600 yards wide. 

Excavations were begun there 
two years ago, but the import¬ 
ance of the site has only come to 
light recently, while Dr Leakey, 
in company with other archaeo¬ 
logists, was spending 18 days of 
his - leave from Avartime duties 
in Nairobi.- 

Trenches reveal alternate land , 
surfaces and lake beds, and on 
four of the exposed land surfaces’ 
there are, abundant relics of the 
Acheulean type of Old Stone Age 
Man, who lived hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of years ago. The finds in¬ 
clude axes and cleavers, and 
among the fossils of extinct 
animals unearthed are those of a 
baboon as big as a gorilla and of 
a pig as big as a rhinoceros. 

Olorgasailie Site. 10 has been 
fenced in by the Kenya Govern¬ 
ment pending fuller excavations 
after the war, when it is thought ’ 
that milch more rich evidence of 
Stone Age life will be revealed. 

Road Casualties More 
Than Those of War 

The toll of the roads is grow¬ 
ing. Accident figures for March, 
recently issued, .show that there 
were 10,309 casualties, an increase 
of 542 on the figures for March 
a year- ago. 

In an important speech on the 
subject of road casualties in the 
House Of Commons, Mr Noel- 
Baker, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of War Trans¬ 
port, said that since the war 
began there had been more 
casualties on the roads of 
Britain than to our forces on all 
the fighting fronts. On the fight¬ 
ing fronts there have been 
370,000 casualties, including 
140,000 killed; but on the roads 
there have been 588,000 casual¬ 
ties, including 39,000 deaths^—a 
much smaller proportion of 
deaths, but, as Mr Noel-Baker 
said, injuries may be worse than 
death. He went on to say that 
the Government are determined 
to deal with this very grave 
social problem. A report by the 
Road Safety Committee is now 
being drafted, “and as soon as 
that is done w'e' shall proceed 
with the long-term measures 
which will be required.” 

A Royal Name 

The emergence of Princess 
Elizabeth into public life may 
have the effect of adding a new 
charm and popularity to the 
illustrious name she bears. Our 
throne has known three Eliza¬ 
beths in past ages; Elizabeth 
Woodville, wife of Edward the 
Fourth; Elizabeth of York, whose 
marriage to Henry the Seventh 
brought to an end the terrible 
Wars of the Roses; and the im¬ 
mortal Elizabeth, their grand¬ 
daughter. There was no other 
royal Elizabeth prominent in the 
land until our princess’s gracious 
mother took her place at the 
King’s side on the throne. We 
have, however, had two queens 
named Isabella, a name derived 
from Elizabeth. 
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News Reels 


Thousands of Arabs in Hadra-„ 
maut, 120 miles from the- 
coast of Aden, have been saved 
from famine by grain flown to 
them by the RAF. 

The Russians have over-sub¬ 
scribed the third Soviet War Loan 
of £1000,000,000. 

A Shetland pony has just died 
at the age of 58. 

Following the recent eruption 
Mount Vesuvius has become 500 
feet higher. 

The Germans have lost their 
last Crimean stronghold, Sebasto¬ 
pol having fallen to the Red 
Army after a siege lasting three 
weeks and a storming assault of 
three days. 

Gandhi has been released, 
because of ill-health. 

rj'HE increased milk' ration has 
led to an urgent call to the 
public to put out the bottles 
regularly: there is a' great short¬ 
age of them.. 

Since the war began more than 
32 million people in 30 countries 
have received aid with medical 
supplies, food; and clothing, 
through the American Red Cross. 


Half a million photographs of 
Hitler’s coastal defences have been 
taken by RAF reconnaissance, 
pilots. 

The 1000-ton Portuguese Am- 
briz has travelled 75,000 miles as 
a Red Cross food ship, and has 
carried the equivalent of 3,120,000 
prisoners-of-ivar parcels. 

Towers of 15 storeys to house 
585 people in service flats are to 
be erected as part of Birming¬ 
ham’s housing scheme. . 

. A letter written by George 
Washington in his 26th year, when 
he was an officer in the British 
Army, has recently been discovered 
and presented to the Sulgrave 
Manor Board by the National Art 
Collections Fund. 

r J'HE British and Foreign Bible 
Society report a record 
income during 1943. It wgs 
£438,000, and £59,000 more than 
that of 1942. 

Sir Alexander Korda has given 
£5000 to the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art for Scholarships. 

Dame Ethel Smyth, acknow¬ 
ledged as the world’s greatest 
woman composer, has passed 
away at the age of 86. 


Youth News Reel 

Girls Life Brigade is to hold By holding a Sale of Work and 
a Display at the Royal Albert Fun Fair the 2nd Kingston (St 
Hall, London, on Saturday May Luke’s) Brownies raised £18 9s 
20. There will be two per- for the Guide International 
formances, at 2.30 and at 6.30. Service Fund 


At a big rally of 3000 members 
of the Boys Brigade in the Albert 
Hall this month The Daily Tele¬ 
graph Shield was presented to the 
•1st Enfield Company, winners in 
the final of a drill contest. 

The second " annual' London 
Patrol Leaders’ Conference, held 
recently at Conway Hall, Holborn, 
was attended by 350 Scout Patrol 
and Troop Leaders from all over 
London. 


Thurso Boy Scouts collected six 
tons of wastepaper in a one-’day 
drive. 

More than 40 Methodist 
churches have formed new com¬ 
panies of the Boys Brigade 
during the present session. 

During the holiday period more 
than 4000 Boy Scouts out of a 
total of 18,000 were in camp 
throughout New Zealand. 


The Husbandman Waiteth 


Tim Tory Reform Committee 
have published another state¬ 
ment on agricultural policy, to 
which they give the title “The 
Husbandman Waiteth,” happily 
taken. from the Bible text; 

Behold the husbandman 
waiteth for the precious fruit of 
the earth and hath long patience 
for it.' 

The authors, Mr Ronald Tree, 
Mr J. S. Wedderburn, and Mr 
Christopher York, believe that 
most of the proposals they make 
apply equally well to private or 
public ownership. They say: 

“In most parts of the country 
the best, results will be obtained 
by mixed rotational farming, 
which, by the way, we have prac¬ 
tised since the time of the 
Romans. We should, therefore, 
encourage a well-balanced 
variety of crops and livestock. 
The price of all our products, 
based on efficient costs, should 


be settled from time to time by 
the Government after consulta¬ 
tion with the farmers. The quan¬ 
tities of food produced should 
be agreed upon wherever pos¬ 
sible for a considerable period 
ahead. As to-our imports, quan¬ 
tity and price should be negoti¬ 
ated‘and settled by the Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Public control of British agri¬ 
culture should involve the mini¬ 
mum of interference, but should 
insist on a high standard of 
ownership and cultivation. After 
the war, they urge, we should 
aim at a greater production of 
perishable food which cannot be 
imported. Our land is capable 
of carrying much more livestock, 
and we should not require so 
much for wheat and potatoes. 

Finally, the Ministry of Focd 
ought to be continued, for at 
least a time, to assess the prospec¬ 
tive requirements of the country. 


More and More Weapons of War 


']VI ANY strik ing figures relating 
to the war production of 
this country, the British Empire, 
and USA were given last week 
by Mr A. V. Alexander, First ■ 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

Mr Alexander stated that for 
every hour last year the average 
output of their workshops was 
I4i aircraft, nine army guns with 
their equipment, nearly 106,000 
rounds of ammunition for army 
guns, and nearly 3.000,000 rounds 
of ammunition for small arms. 

Even more interesting were the 
First Lord’s figures for Britain 
■ only since the beginning of the 


war. Our average hourly produc¬ 
tion has been two and a half 
aircraft, one and a half army 
guns with equipment, and over 
4000 rounds of ammunition for 
them, and over 180,000 rounds of 
small-arms ammunition. 

As an example of the tre¬ 
mendous increase in production 
during the past year Mr Alex¬ 
ander referred to aircraft. The 
weight of aircraft delivered last 
March, he said, was 30 per cent 
higher than in March 1943, and 
20 per cent above the highest 
level attained during last 
autumn. 
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A WARRIOR RAGE 

General Auchinleck, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, 
has been speaking to the Jats, 
the warrior race who for over 150 
years, since the time of Clive, 
have formed a valuable part of 
the Indian Army. 

The occasion was the yearly 
meeting at the Heroes’ School, 
which was set up at Rohtak in 
the Punjab to commemorate the 
Jats who gave their lives in the 
last War. in this war tens of 
thousands of Jats are serving, in 
India’s volunteer arruy, and two 
of their race who made the 
supreme sacrifice have won the 
VC. 

General Auchinleck is right to 
say that in a tight corner he 
could wish for nothing' better 
than to have Jats by his side, 
for these renowned horseman, 
dark-skinned, bearded warriors, 
have made their name great in 
Indian history. For hundreds of 
years , they fought bitterly 
against the Arab invaders of. 
India, and though their ■fortunes 
waned this .virile race never lost, 
its fighting spirit. 

A SUPER PLANE 

The model of an American, 
“super plane ” was shown by the 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation in 
Texas recently.- The plane will be-, 
pbwered by six. engines and will 
have a wing span of 200 feet. It 
is hoped that the plane, will, be 
able to carry 400 passengers from 
New York to London. 

GOOD NEWS FOR 
GIRL GUIDES 

The Princess Royal, presiding 
at the Annual Meeting of the 
Girl Guides Association, de¬ 
lighted everyone with her 
announcement that Princess 
Elizabeth has become their Vice- 
Patron. She also gave the good 
news that, despite all difficulties 
and the continued call-up, the 
number of Guides in the fifth 
year of war had increased by 
103,175 to a splendid total of 
503,421. 

i The Princess Royal also spoke 
of jthe generosity of Guides over¬ 
seas in sending gifts to British 
Guides who have suffered 
through enemy action, and she 
also referred to the increase of 
camping and to a special scheme 
for training the leaders. 

In conclusion, Princess Mary 
.said, “Scouting- and Guiding 
have a unique, method of training 
devised oy. our Founder for every 
type of child. Scouting and 
Guiding have a great contribu¬ 
tion to make to the task of 
building the future world on a 
strong foundation of peace and 
good will among all men.” 


The Navy’s Batman 

In the Army a “ batman ” is an officer’s servant, but the Navy has a very different kind of 
batman. He is the deck-landing officer who, with his pair of bats, signals to Fleet Air Arm 
pilots and brings them in to make safe landings on the deck of an aircraft carrier. 


MEGAPHONE NEWS 

On a lonely Italian promontory 
four signal ratings of the Royal 
Navy have charge of a lighthouse, 
and as they are without - a radio 
set they depend upon a daily visit 
from a naval guard ship. 

This vessel comes close in shore 
at a certain hour and through a 
loud halier gives to the lighthouse 
men a summary of the day’s news. 
Their nearest British neighbours 
are a few soldiers who man an 
equally isolated gun post, and the 
soldiers receive their daily news 
through a similar service. 

US INVASION CRAFT 

It will be remembered that 
the American Navy presented a 
demand to • Congress for 
£8000,000,000 for the new budget. 
That sum, it now appears, did 
not include the cost of building 
a large number of invasion land¬ 
ing-craft. Mr Carl Vinson, the 
chairman of the Naval Com¬ 
mittee, said these would cost 
£450,000,000. and this latest ac¬ 
count is presented because the 
need for more motor-driven 
barges for invasion only became 
apparent after the Navy esti¬ 
mates were submitted. Mr Vin¬ 
son added: “We shall be losing 
a goed many barges once the 
European invasion gets under 
way. We'must have some more.” 


Pupil of Florence Nightingale 


J£nown affectionately as the 
Grajid Old Lady of Nursing, 
Mrs Rtmecca Strong has passed 
on at a hundred. Mrs Strong 
was a pioneer in the movement 
to make nursing a career fit for 
the best of our womanhood. 

As a young girl Mrs Strong 
had been greatly influenced by 
the work of Florence Nightingale, 
and when she became a widow 
at an early age she decided to 
devote herself to the service of- 
suffering humanity. 

Entering St Thomas’s Hospital 
in 1367 as a pupil of the Lady 
of the Lamp, Rebecca Strong 


found conditions very different 
from those which exist today. 
But despite adverse circum¬ 
stances she was not discouraged. 
She worked assiduously, and 
eventually became matron of 
Dundee Royal Infirmary, where 
she did much to improve the 
teaching of nurses. 

Five years la'ter she became 
matron of Glasgow Royal In¬ 
firmary, where she was instru¬ 
mental in having a home for 
nurses established within the ■ 
infirmary. . 

Her long, devoted service was 
rewarded with the O B E in 1939. 


GLASGOW AND THE 
DRAMA 

After a lapse of five years due 
to the war, the Scottish Com¬ 
munity Drama Association has 
revived the Glasgow Drama 
Festival. 

During the week of this 
Festival, amateur companies 
present plays which are criticised 
by an adjudicator and placed in 
order of merit. 

This year the performers gave 
displays well up to pre-war 
standards, and the adjudicator’s 
task did not prove easy. This 
speaks well of all concerned when 
we consider blackout difficulties, 
wartime shortages, and the fact' 
that many of the performers 
were only able to rehearse in 
brief respites from war-work. 

With this revived festival and 
the success of its Citizens’ 
Theatre, Glasgow has certainly 
seen a rebirth of drama. 

THE LADYBIRD 

The oppressed youth of Poland 
have succeeded in issuing the first 
underground children's newspaper 
ever published. It is called the 
Ladybird, and is a supplement to 
Zywla, the organ of the Polish 
Women’s Peasant Party. Copies 
of the paper, which is issued and 
distributed mainly by girls under 
18, have lately reached Britain. 

Not long ago the organisers of 
the paper made a daring-raid on 
a German depot and succeeded in 
commandeering a good supply of 
newsprint. 

EAT MORE POTATOES 

The advertising of the potato'in 
the Press during 1943 resulted in 
the consumption of 500,000 tons 
above the record of the previous 
year. It has also been estimated 
that about 86 per cent of the 
readers of national newspapers 
look at the Pood Pacts while 50 
per cent read them right through. 

Potatoes are a very substantial 
as well as satisfying food: they 
take the place of bread and thus 
save imports. 


NURSERY LIBRARY 

Thanks to a generous grant 
from the Carnegie United . King¬ 
dom, Trust an International 
Library in relation to the care and 
upbringing of young children is to 
be set up by the Nursery School 
Association of. Gxeat Britain at 
1 Park Crescent, Portland Place, 
W 1. Among the first books to be 
placed on Us shelves will be the 
Children’s Encyclopedia. 

SPAIN MORE NEUTRAL 

There has been great satisfac¬ 
tion among the Allies on the 
Anglo-American agreement with 
Spain, for it means that in re¬ 
turn for the lifting of a ban on 
oil shipments Franco’s Govern¬ 
ment will steer on a more neutral 
course than hitherto, and in par¬ 
ticular that its wolfram exports 
to Germdny will be drastically 
curtailed. 

Wolfram is an, ore essential in 
the making of high-grade steel 
and , therefore a vital war. 
material; and as German im¬ 
ports of wolfram from Spain 
were 1000 tons last year and this 
year will be only 280 tons, the 
agreement will be saen in the 
light of a triumph for the Allies, 
and a new blow for Hitler. 


RAIDERS PASSED ! 

'J’here were excursions and 
alarums, as Shakespeare 
says, in the nursery of a London 
cat the other day. With her 
three little kittens she was sud¬ 
denly declared Missing from 
Home in the basket that is theirs. 

A neighbour reported, “ A great 
fierce tom-cat is prowling round 
the house, and your cat, fearing 
that he would enter and destroy 
them, has hidden the kittens.” 
So it proved. Search revealed one 
kitten concealed under a couch, 
the second in the cupboard of 
another room, while the third 
was found to have been carried 
upstairs and buried among the 
clean handkerchiefs of a drawer 
.that .had been accidentally left 
open. . 

The alien cat having, been 
driven away,' the mother v/as 
soon restored to her basket and 
tranquillity, and, snuggling up 
her regained little ones, cheer¬ 
fully purred a prolonged. 
“Raiders passed!” ' 

SCHOOL MEALS 

The excellent L C C school meals 
service calls for a further expendi¬ 
ture of £125,000 a year. This is 
because the Board of Education 
has instructed the London County 
'Council that three-fourths of the 
schoolchildren in London • should 
be provided with a hot meal daily 
at school. 

- The effect on the physique of 
London citizens should be marked, 
for the school service now provides 
80,000 meals a day. 

HISTORIC 

WATER-WHEEL 

The extraordinary story of a 
500-year contract involving 
nearly £2,000,000, made in the 
reign of Good Queen Bess 
. between the City of London 
authorities and a London citizen, 
was told in the House of Com¬ 
mons the other day. 

Mr Valentine McEntee, M P 
for Walthamstow, said that in 
1583, Peter Morice,. of Flemish 
descent, got permission to supply* 
part of the City with water from 
the Thames. He installed _a 
water-wheel, which was worked 
by the tides and which operated 
pumps at London Bridge; and 
for his services the authorities 
promised to pay him and his 
heirs £3750 a year for 500 years. 

Though the heirs of Peter 
Morice have long ceased to work, 
or; even to own the water-wheel, 
they still receive £3750 a year 
from the ratepayers of the City 
of London. 

They will. continue to receive 
this annuity, we suppose, until 
the year 2083. 


Five Million Miles toy Train 

'J’he removal of the last of the -Royal Family during their jour- 


dining cars on British rail 
ways has meant-that a number 
of conductors, attendants, kitchen 
staff, and other hands have been 
found new posts by the railway 
companies. 

One of the best known of these 
railway personnel is Mr Walter 
Cunnington, of Cadishead, near 
Manchester, who has travelled 
nearly five million miles on 
British railways. Over forty 
years he has balanced trays, 
washed dishes, and served meals 
in crowded trains. He has 
donned the navy and geld uni¬ 
form of a conductor, and has 
served many members of the 


neys, as well as foreign royalty. 
The King has been among his 
“ customers.” 

Restaurant-car facilities have 
greatly improved since Mr Cun¬ 
nington began service on the 
railways, but his opinion is that 
things were more leisurely then 
than now. - There were fewer 
passengers, and therefore each 
was able to receive more atten¬ 
tion. 

Mr Cunnington, who is well 
known to business men using 
the L M S routes between Lon¬ 
don • and Manchester, estimates 
that he has travelled about 2400 
miles a week. 
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A Serum From Moscow 

Dheumatism is one of the major 
scourges of mankind—its 
victims are legion—and we all 
await with anxious interest the 
results oj tests now being made 
with a serum discovered by a 
Soviet specialist. Professor 
Alexander Bogolometz. A small 
supply of the serum has been 
sent from Moscow to Lord 
Horder for the Empire Rheu¬ 
matism Council, and tests are 
being made, here in specially 
selected conditions. 

The war against rheumatism, 
in all its insidious forms, is 
among'the many wars -which 
will continue to be waged when 
peace comes, and all the more 
effectively. Mankind’s < only 
wars should be against its unseen 
enemies. 

© 

HOME AGAIN 

'T'he C N : extends a warm' 
welcome to its old young 
neighbours, the 500 ' boys of 
the City of London School who 
have returned to their home by 
the Thames after a long, war- 
enforced exile at Marlborough. 
We are really glad to see,- and 
hear, them back. 

Schoolboys come, and school¬ 
boys go, and, of course, many 
of the present boys are new¬ 
comers to the • London head- 


A Faith For Youth 

\Jext Sunday, May 21 , will be seamen safe home in port, and 
celebrated as Empire Youth the young and weathered sol- 
Sunday wherever the British diers back from the grim con- 
flag flies. We have received flict, they will have less than 
from a young- soldier serving ever to do with the Christ as 
in the Middle East a letter portrayed in very many church 
which, we think, contains for windows. 


all youth a message appropriate 
to their special Sunday. 

Having made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem and climbed the/little 
hill of Calvary, this young 
soldier wrote : 

I never realised before that Christ 
who died on this green hill was so 
young and so heroic. To die for an 
ideal is splendid and stirring; and 
though I have never been particu¬ 
larly religious, 1 feel now that I 
could follow such a Leader to the 
world’s-end ... to the grave, and 
even beyond. ' 

There is something fine in 
this young man’s dramatic dis¬ 
covery of Jesus of Nazareth, 


But they will want a leader 
in peace as in war, and if only 
the men and women who know 
Christ can present Him to youth 
as a youth, to fighting men as 
a man who fought for the high¬ 
est, to practical thinkers as a 
man whose idealism was essen¬ 
tially to be lived out daily in 
street and shop and factory and 
field, there is every reason to 
believe that a revival of religion 
is possible, and that modern 
youth will come to love the 
young man who saw His duty 
so clearly, performed it so 
bravely, and gave to us all so 
stirring an example of leadership. 


something refreshing and sin¬ 
cere. Perhaps the secret of his Jn the past we have, perhaps, 
new : born discipleship is to be tended to dwell too much 

upon the meek and mild Jesus 
rather than upon that fearless 
youth who strode off into the 
desert alone, wrestled with His 
baser nature, won a lasting 
triumph, set His face stead¬ 
fastly toward Jerusalem, en¬ 
dured the agony of the Cross, 
and left to all mankind the 
if simplest and the hardest chal- 


found in one other sentence in 
his letter : 

1 had always thought of Christ 
as a rather goody-goody, -effeminate 
young man ; but there on Calvary 
itself- I realised for the first time 
what courage and manliness and 
superb conviction He had. 

Tt seems to us that here is 
the note. we must sound 
we are to win new allegiance to 
Christ. Youth today is win¬ 
ning our battles. Youth is sav- 


quarters. J3ut we doubt not ing mankind from annihilation, 
that they ate of the same stamp Youth is to the fore. It is a 
as of yore—eager, boisterous, brave and vigorous youth, a very 
and irrepressible—and we shall practical youth, a youth that 


lenge to fine living that the 
ages have ever seen. It is 
this stalwart of faith * who can 
be the friend of soldier and pilot, 
seaman and miner, man of 
business and farmer, artist, seer, 
and simple, honest labourer ; a 


continue, to enjoy an occasional will have only scorn for senti- young man who fits into our 


glimpse of Young England at 
its studies (and sometimes, we 
fear, at a studied avoidance of 
studies) from our vantage point 
across the street named after the 
school’s founder-—honest John 
Carpenter, town clerk of London 
and friend of Dick Whittington. 

- © 

Such Liberty 

Ctone walls do not a prison 
make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage ; 

If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free," 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 

Richard Lovelace 


mentality and weakness ; and modern world as perfectly as 
when tomorrow the pilots are in pastoral Palestine nearly two 
grounded, and many Of the thousand years ago. 

A Hundred Years Ago—and Now 

Ts your journey really neces- cursions by rail were announced, 
1 sary?” railway posters ask us. and on Easter Monday, in that 
Not so long ago (yet how long year six engines and 56 carriages 
ago it seems !) they were telling took large crowds of Londoners 
us that Skegness is so bracing, or to Brighton, while on September 
inviting us to spend happy hours 
011 the beaches' of the Sunny 
South Coast. 

The summer excursion was so 
much a part of our lives that 
- it is hard to realise that only 
. a century ago the townsman was 
discovering for the first time the 
delights of the seaside. In 1 S 44 
the first big-scale pleasure ex. 


Under the Editor's Table 

(Jurrants are to be on Peter Puck ^ Famous sportsman is 
the menu again. Wants to KllOW a man of few words. 


They 

off. 


can be brushed 


0 


Cricket is a game that. 

needs a background- 
But the ground under¬ 
neath is more important. 

Q 

goME people view the 
world through the 
newspaper. , Mqst tear 
a big hole. 

. ■ 0 

Young horses are like 
children, says a 
horse-lover. We have If a silkworm’s 



Yet no good at small 
•talk. 

0 . 

Member. s of the ATS 
are to have three 
pairs of shoes. That 
should put them on their 
feet. 

0 

Schools are to get 
sugar for jam. Sup¬ 
pose they haven't any 
jam ? 

. ■ 0 

/J hiker says he always 
keeps a compass in 


never mistaken one for life hangs on his pocket. How does he 
the other. a thread manage to see it ? 


17 an excursion train was run 
in four sections from Leeds to 
Hull, carrying 7800 passengers. 

Before long, let us hope, we 
shall again go in our thousands 
to “ behold a smiling sea,” but 
the good citizen will at present 
leave the railways to the sterner 
tasks of war. 

© 

The British League 
of Nations 

'^Tributes of high quality have 
been paid by Americans to 
the British Empire. 

Mr Thomas Lamont, in 
America’s Saturday Review of 
Literature, said that the free 
peoples of the British Common¬ 
wealth constituted the most 
effective League of Nations the 
world has ever seen. 

In commenting on the London 
meetings of Empire Prime Minis¬ 
ters, the New York Times said ; 

“ The Commonwealth may well 
be studied as an object-lesson in 
free association.” 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Emerson said, life is short, 
but . there is always time for 
courtesy. 



The Chi'.drc 


Voices of the BBC 

Joan Griffiths, Joan Edgar, and Marjorie Anderson, 
announcers for the General Forces Programmes, 
engaged in answering queries sent by Service listeners 


The Hard Road 

Jn his budget speech Sir John 
Andersen, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, mentioned some 
“sombre facts ” for the nation 
concerning its position after the 
war. No nation, he said, can 
wage such a war as this for 
several years and emerge from it 
without a price to pay. We had 
not yet paid that price. 

Lord Halifax spoke in America 
to tho Chamber of Commerce at 
Charleston in the same vein. We 
had had “to cut to the bone our 
pre-war export trade,” he said, 
and went on, “without our ships 
and oversea trade the standard 
of living of our peoDle after all 
these sacrifices will decline . . . 

It is no luxury standard that we 
are out to yet. The plain fact is 
that we must revive our shipping 
and our oversea trade not in 
order that we may live well, but 
in order that we may live at all." 

■ Each of these statesmen urges, 
as it has been urged in these 
pages again and again, that it is 


to Prosperity 

no simple task that lies before us 
in winning back the means to 
import the needs of a great popu¬ 
lation. Those who si>eak of the 
conclusion of the war as a time 
and condition in which we have, 
only" to pick up the fruits of vic¬ 
tory are sadly misleading our 
people. We have to thank the 
Chancellor and Lord Halifax for 
their plain speech. 

After Germany had been 
crushed by Napcleon and forced 
to accept the peace of Tilsit, a 
wise German statesman said: 
“Only education can save 11 s.” 
That is one royal road for 
us, but the advantages brought 
by physical and mental training 
cannot be won quickly; they are 
only to be feund by developing 
the faculties of the new genera¬ 
tion—a matter of time. The 
more reason this, we would em¬ 
phasise, for giving our energies 
in The pursuit of realities, and 
for ignoring those who talk 
glibly of “winning the peace.” 


Awa* Wr Loch Lomond! 


JJaving replanned . London, 
Professor L. T. Abercrom¬ 
bie now turns his attention to a 
similar, task in South-West 
Scotland. His replanning there 
is to include the area of Loch 
Lomond, the Queen of Scottish 
lakes, as Scotsmen rightly call 
it, a glorious stretch of moun¬ 
tain-girt water, 27 miles in 
extent, studded . with lovely 
wooded islands. Loch Lomond 
has beep “ replanned” before, 
but on. lines that would make the 
professor’s blood run cold. 

His unofficial forerunner was 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, a delightful 
character in ■ Scott’s immortal 
Rob Roy. The bailie, or alderman, 
as we should call him. a slyly 
shrewd, merry-hearted, Glasgow 
business man, proves an actual 
hero in the presence of physical 
. danger, but he is hopelessly un¬ 
romantic and insensible to 
- beauty. Returning from aston¬ 
ishing adventures in Rob Roy’s 


wild country, he is unmoved by 
the charms of Loch Lomond, as 
chanting Highlanders row him to 
safety over it. He decides that 
it must be replanned. 

After deep study he declares 
that the loch should be drained. 
“ giving to plough and harrow 
many a hundred, aye, many a 
thousand acres from which no 
man could get earthly good now, 
unless it were a pike or a dish of 
perch now and then.” But he 
would not drain Loch Lomond 
completely, he said. No, he 
would preserve a portion of it 
just wide and deep enough for 
coal-barges to pass as easily be¬ 
tween Dumbarton* and Glen- 
falloch as between Glasgow and 
Greenock. 

In common with the rest of us 
Professor Abercrombie cannot 
but love Sir Walter’s pawky old 
hero for his many kindly and 
attractive virtues, but not as a 
planner. 
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Raising the Standard 
For Teachers 

(A n excellent Education Act is being given to the nation by 
Parliament, but its vast programme cannot become effective 
without the provision of from 50,000 to 90,000 additional teachers. 
This was realised in 1942, when Mr R. A. Butler set up an expert 
committee.to draw up a plan of reform to secure what schools 
need and what the children and young people deserve. 


This Committee, under ' the 
chairmanship of Sir Arnold 
McNair, Vice-Chancellor of Liver¬ 
pool University has now issue'd 
its Report, in which it says 
plainly “the existing arrange¬ 
ments are chaotic and ill-adjusted 
even to present needs.” The Com- 
iiiittee therefore recommends 
drastic changes in the recruiting 
*nd training of teachers, and sub- 
tantial increases in their salaries. 
The schools will ultimately need 
■ 15,000 new teachers a year, 
v Whereas before the war the 
: annual output was only between 
1 6000 and 7000. To obtain men 
;nd women of the right number 
and quality, the field of recruit- 
; ment should be widened by in- 
! eluding suitable boys and girls 
[from senior modern and junior 
[technical schools; by encouraging 
imore children in the grammar 
i schools to take up teaching as a 

■ profession; and by encouraging 
Ithe transfer to teaching of per¬ 
sons of mature age in other pro¬ 
fessions, including those who can 
(offer only part-time service. 

Maintenance allowances may be 
(necessary to enable .children to 
stay at home until they are 18,. 
iand, in the modern schools, sixth 

■ forms or their equivalent will 
Lave to ba developed to provide 
pupils between 16 and 18 with an 
education which will qualify them 
for admission to a training college 
or university. 

A High Form of Service 

Bad conditions deter recruits; 
the conditions of service must be 
mproved. Bad school buildings 
rnd large classes greatly deter 
■ecruits. The ban on married 
vomen should be reihoved. 
Teachers should not be prevented 
com taking part in public life, 
.’he raising of the profession in 
public esteem, and the improved 
standard of education would 
make it attractive to intelligent 
. and cultured persons. 

If w 7 e are to attract teachers of 
the quality required, we must pay 
inch higher salaries. . The pre¬ 
sent scales are not unfair as 
between elementary and second¬ 
ary schools, but often insufficient 
for personal needs and family 
responsibilities. Teaching is truly 
a*high form of social service, but 
like other professions it is also a 
matter of bread-and-butter. 

In' a large provincial town, it 
£i pointed out, a certificated 
.teacher has a maximum (after 
Allowing for pension deduction) 
•which is £162 less than the maxi¬ 
mum salary of a junior executive 
Officer in the Civil Service. As to 
certification, the Board should re¬ 
cognise only one grade of teacher 
—the “qualified teacher”—in 
both primary and secondary 
- ’.lools. 

In the training of teachers the 
sport considers that two con- 
itutional changes are necessary, 
il The President should appoint 
small central training council 
to plan development during the 
next five or ten years. The 
council should be independent 
enough to advise the Board with 
authority. The work of all bodies 
concerned with training should be 
Aiked together more closely with¬ 
in convenient areas and the re¬ 


sultant organisation should have 
a substantial degree of autonomy. 

2 The normal course in train¬ 
ing colleges should be extended 
from two to three years with one 
full term’s continuous practice in 
a selected school in. addition to 
the existing form of school prac¬ 
tice. The students should not be 
overworked. The Committee adds 
caustically, “many students in 
training colleges do not mature 
by living; they survive by hurry¬ 
ing. ” 

Radio and Kinema 

Students in training should be 
encouraged to be active in social 
and educational work outside the 
college. Special attention, with 
compulsory training, should be 
given to secure clear speech. All 
training establishments should be 
equipped with broadcasting and 
kinema apparatus for teaching 
purposes. It is recommended 
that in every area there should be 
one or more centres devoting 
special attention to the training 
of teachers of arts and crafts, 
music, physical education, ' and 
domestic subjects. 

It is suggested that grants or 
loans to students by local or 
education authorities should end, 
and that there should be estab¬ 
lished a widespread system of 
uneannavked scholarships, or 
' grants available for students at 
universities or training colleges. 

In 1938 there were only about 
4000 full-time teachers in tech¬ 
nical and commercial colleges. 
Continuous development in in¬ 
dustry will call for an increasing 
number of well-qualified teachers 
in every grade. 

Education and Industry 

The Committee emphasises the 
need for the closest relationships 
between technical and commer¬ 
cial colleges and industry and 
commerce; suitable professional 
institutions should establish 
standing committees to advise 
. about the necessary co-operation 
and particularly about advising 
how teachers can keep their 
knowledge up to date by return¬ 
ing periodically to industry or 
commerce. Firms should allow 
the staff of the local technical 
college to be associated with the 
production, technical, and scien¬ 
tific sides of their organisation. 
Larger firms should provide 
demonstrations in design and 
processes' for the benefit of the 
local college staffs. 

It is estimated that the young 
people’s colleges will need about 
20,000 teachers, who also should 
be trained by the area training 
service. 

The Report also deals with 
Youth Service. Taking one youth 
leader for about every 300 boys 
and girls between 15 and 18, it is 
anticipated that from 5000 to 
6000 full-time workers will be 
needed with an annual recruit¬ 
ment of 300. Youth leaders 
should not be appointed to full¬ 
time posts until they are aged 23. 

The Committee and its chair¬ 
man are to be congratulated on 
the production, at this vital hour 
in education, of so wide-ranging 
and constructive a Report. 
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Addison’s Version of the 23rd Psalm 


The Song of the 
Blackbird 

A/Tagdalhn at Michael’s gate 
Titled at the pin ; 

On Joseph’s thorn sang the 
blackbird, 

“ Let her in ! Let her in ! ” 

" Hast thou seen the wounds ? ” 
said Michael, 

" Knowest thou thy sin ? ” 

"It is evening, evening,” sang 
the blackbird, 

" Let her in ! Let her in ! ” 

" Yes, I have seen the wounds, 
And I know my sin.” 

“ She knows it well, well, well,” 

. sang the blackbird, 

“ Let her in ! Let her in ! ” 

" Thou bringest no offerings,” 
said Michael, 

" Nought save sin." 

And the blackbird sang, “ She is 
' sorry, sorry, sorry. 

Let her in ! Let her in ! ” 

When he had sung himself to 
sleep, 

And night did begin. 

One came and opened Michael’s 
gate. 

And Magdalen went in. 

Henry Kingsley 

DAILY HONESTY 

A foolish consistency is the 
hobgoblirf of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen and 
philosophers and divines. 

With consistency a great soul 
has simply nothing to do. He 
may as well concern himself 
with his shadow on the waif. 
Speak what you think now in 
hard words, and tomorrow speak, 
what tomorrow thinks in hard 
words again though it contra¬ 
dict everything you said today. 

Emerson 

Night in the Desert 

J-Iow beautiful is night ! 

A dewy freshness fills the 
silent air ; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor 
speck, nor stain. 

Breaks the serene of heaven : 

In full-orbed glory yonder moon 
divine 

Rolls through the dark blue 
depths. • 

Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads. 

Like the round ocean, girdled 
with the sky. 

How beautiful is night! 

Robert Southey 

The Bad-Tempered People 

Have a care never to show to- 
1 * wards unsociable folk the 
same ill-humour as they show 
towards others. 

Marcits Aurelius 

NOT ONE RETURNS 

Qtrange (is it not ?) that of the 
myriads who 

Before us passed the door of 
Darkness through. 

Not one returns to tell us of the 
road. 

Which to discover we must 
travel too, Omar Khayyam * 


’T'he Lord my pasture shall 
prepare. 

And feed me with a shepherd’s 
care ; 

His presence shall my wants 
supply. 

And guard-me with a watchful 
eye ; 

My noonday walks he shall 
attend, 

And all my midnight hours 
defend. 

When in the thirsty glebe I faint. 

Or on the thirsty mountain pant. 

To fertile vales and dewy meads 

My weary, wandering steps he 
leads; 

Where peaceful rivers, soft and 
slow. 

Amid the. verdant landscape 
flow. , 


Though in the paths of death I 
,tread. 

With gloomy horrors overspread. 

My steadfast heart shall feel no 
ill, 

For thou, O Lord, art with me 
still! 

.Thy friendly crook shall give me 
aid. 

And guide me through the 
dreadful shade. 

Though in a bare and rugged way . 

Through devious, lonely wilds I 
stray, 

Thy bounty shall my wants be¬ 
guile ; . 

The barren wilderness shall smile, 

With sudden greens and herbage 
crowned. 

And streams shall murmur all 
around. 


Only the Good Achieve Fame 


Jt may seem that bad men have 
always been as famous as 
good men, but we have the 
authority of the poet for believ¬ 
ing that 

Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their 

dust. 

The evil that men do lives 
after them, but it is the good 
that is famous. The reward of 
evil is not fame, but infamy. 
Fame will spring up in a day, 
but the fame that endures must 
set itself deep in the hearts or 
the minds of men. The fame 
that endures is more than the 


fact of being blazed abroad. It is 
not accidental, or a thing that 
comes, by some strange chance : 
that way comes the bubble 
reputation of an hour; but the. 
fame which lives and is worth 
while must have something good 
in it.. A man may make mouse¬ 
traps and die poor and unknown, 
but was it not Emerson who 
believed that if a man made a 
better mousetrap than any other 
man made the world Would flock, 
to his door ? Always it is the 
quality that counts. When we 
say Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men we mean men great and 
wise. Arthur Mce 


The Woodland in Spring 


I-Iere the white-rayed anemone, 
is born, 

Wood-sorrel, and the varnished 
buttercup ; 

And primrose in its purfled green 
swathed up,' , 

Pallid and sweet round every 
budding thorn, 

Grey ash, and beech with rusty 
leaves outworn. 

Here, too, the darting linnet has 
her nest 

In the blue-lustrcd holly, never 
shorn, 

THE BEST THINGS 

T ife’s best things gather round 
its close 

To light it from the door. 

George MacDonald 


Whose partner cheers her little 
brooding breast, 

Piping from some near bough. 
O simple song ! 

O cistern deep of that har¬ 
monious rillet. 

And these fair juicy stems that 
climb and throng 
The vernal world, and unex¬ 
hausted seas 

Of flowing life,, and soul that 
asks to fill it. 

Each and all these—and more, 
and more, than these 

William Allingham 

He Shall Stand Before Kings 

Ceest thou a man diligent in his 
K -' business ? • He shall stand be¬ 
fore kings; he shall not stand 
before mean men. Picveibs 



THIS ENGLAND 


A tree-lined road in Letchworth, Hert¬ 
fordshire, first of the Garden Cities 
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Flying Surgeon, Flying 
Premier 

J ust ten years ago the flying surgeon of Southern Rhodesia re¬ 
fused to give up his doctoring. But he said he would get it all 
done “ before breakfast,” and he kept his word. The surgeon, 
Sir Godfrey Huggins, is today attending the Imperial Conference 
in London as Prime Minister of Southern. Rhodesia.- A very 
remarkable figure in Empire development, Sir Godfrey is . likely, 
to make his country a Dominion before Very long.' 


Godfrey Huggins was born at 
Bexley in Kent, and worked as a 
doctor in St Thomas’s Hospital 
and the Great Ormond Street 
Hospital for Sick Children. . Emi¬ 
grating to Salisbury in Southern 
Rhodesia in 1911,' he was a 
pioneer-in the use of the aero¬ 
plane to keep contact with 


their administration. He thus' 
became, the Plying Premier. 

But he did even better than 
• this. He conceived the wonder¬ 
ful idea which is at this moment 
playing such a vital part-in the 
victory of freedom throughout 
the world. It was Sir' Godfrey 
who in 1935 suggested the basis 


patients scattered many hundred. ' 0 f ‘- the Empire Air Training 


of miles away from his home. 

All ever the ..Colony, which is 
three 'time's as big" as England, 
Dr Huggins was renowned and be¬ 
loved for his humanity as well as 
for his great skill. It was his 


Scheme, which has givdn us. our 
magnificent stream of pilots 
throughout this war, trained so 
splendidly and thoroughly, far 
away from Nazi interruptions. 
The Imperial Government 


humanity which in effect drove adopted his idea, and the first 
him into politics, for he ex- Empire Air-Training School was 
pressed himself so forcefully and opened in Southern Rhodesia 
intelligently on public affairs just before the war. 
that his friends and admirers Meanwhile, Sir Godfrey Hug- 


would net rest until he became a 
member of Southern Rhodesia’s 
first Parliament just over 20 
years ago. Though he then had 
to give up much of his medical 
work. Sir Godfrey continued to 
practise as a consultant surgeon. 


gins has been building up his 
country so that it can stand in 
the verv near future as. a fully-, 
constituted independent Do¬ 
minion. Among his many 
achievements the Health Ser¬ 
vices rank high, clinics having 


One of his first acts when he been widely established through 


became Prime Minister ten years 
later was characteristic of the 
“flying surgeon,” for he. had a 
plane purchased for the use of 
i the Cabinet, so that he and his 
j colleagues could cover more 
; efficiently the vast areas under 


out the “back-blocks” of the 
country, and the natives' fear of 
the witch doctor dispelled. 

Southern Rhodesia certainly 
made a good bargain when she 
chose her “flying surgeon ’’ as 
Prime Minister. . 


BEDTIME CORNER 


ROUND THE YEAR 

Drimroses for springtime 
Washed by rainbow 
showers ; 

Through the golden summer 
Flowers and more flowers ; 
Michaelmas has daisies, 

Then winter .comes again, 

And jack Frost breathes his 
fairy fl.wers 
Upon the window-pane. 

The Ass in the 
Lion’s Skin 

A donkey one day found the 
skin of a lion, and put it 
on. 

Then he went into the 
woods and fields and fright¬ 
ened all the flocks and herds. 

At last the donkey met his 
owner and tried, to frighten 
him too. 

But the man, noticing the 
long ears of the donkey, 
knew him at once, and gave 
him a good beating with a 
thick stick. 

It is no use pretending to 
be cleverer than you really 
are. 


FASHIONS 


Riddle 

Why does a donkey eat 
thistles? 

. -sso uv s,9it Qsnvoog 

A CHILD’S PRAYER 

'Thank you, God, for my 

1 parents kind. 

My body, soul, and strength 
of mind. 

Thank you, God, for all you've 
done 

To help and guide us one by 
one. 

Thank you, God, for the lovely 
day 

And all my work and all my 
play; 

Thank you, God, for all of 
these 

And make me good and grate¬ 
ful, please. ' 

Please, God, forgive me all my 
sins 

And lead me when each day 
begins. 

Coral Mary Seeman 


AMONG THE FAIRIES 



A Mere Man 
Wins 

r JpHE distinguished Norfolk 
family of the Colmans has 
scored another record. In Parlia¬ 
ment, in the Norfolk County 
Council, in local administration, 
as well as in the great mustard 
industry this family, of good 
citizens and philanthropists has 
made its mark for generations. 
And now comes Mr Russell 
James Colman, at the head of a 
big competition of the Women's 
Institutes at Norwich. 

Yes, he entered for the handi¬ 
crafts contest, the only man 
against 1900 women, and beat all 
but one of them. Mr Colman 
and this lady entrant were the 
only, ones to score 100 pci - cent 
marks, and Mr Colman’s entry 
was a home-made bag, envied by 
all who saw it. Not a bad 
achievement for a man of 83. Mr 
Colman has been High Steward 
of Great Yarmouth, Chairman of 
the ' Norfolk County Council, 
Mayor of Norwich, High Sheriff 
of Norfolk. Now he is Handbag- 
champion of East Anglia. 

The Colmans are a large as 
well as a talented family. It is 
said that . one of. the rare 
occasions when Mr Gladstone 
made a joke was at an election 
meeting for Mr R. J. Colman’s 
father, the late. J. J. Colman. 
Looking round at the platform 
crowded with Colmans young 
and not so young, the Grand Old 
Man gave a grim smile, and en¬ 
quired: “Are we all mustered?” 
But perhaps he didn’t mean it for 
a joke. 

Playful Squirrel 

The recent CN story of the 
Northumberland squirrel has re¬ 
minded a reader, Mr W. J. Davis, 
of Guildford, of a squirrel friend 
in Madras, India. He writes: 

This little fellow used to await 
my arrival at the office, and, 
as soon as I was seated, would 
perch himself at the corner of 
the desk to see what I had 
brought for him. It became 
so tame that it would find the tit¬ 
bits in my pockets, or even placed 
behind my ears, sometimes inside 
my collar. 

One day, when Lady Willing- 
don (wife of the Viceroy) called 
to see me, the squirrel was 
resting on the top of my head 
while I was carrying on with my 
work. Lady Wiilingdon became 
so interested that I gave her a 
“command” performance, with 
the squirrel searching in my 
pockets for food and running up 
my arm to take off a nut which 
I had secured on the top of my 
pen, holding it in the air. She 
was delighted arid went home 
and told Lord Wiilingdon, who 
was highly amused. Whenever 
she saw me afterwards she 
always inquired about' the 
squirrel’s welfare. 

THE C N GOES THE 
ROUNDS 

The paper shortage has re¬ 
sulted in many newspapers and 
magazines being passed from 
hand to hand until they are liter¬ 
ally worn out, and the weekly 
record of one copy of the C N is. 
exceptional. First of all it is 
read by a family of five, then by 
a neighbour, and after this by an 
old coupie. From them it goes 
to a war-worker, who passes it to 
a family of four, who in turn 
hand it over to a hostel in which 
fourteen children are billeted. 


The Children's Newspaper, May 20, 1944 



The Guard Tower in a Nazi Prisoners-of-War camp, 
as reconstructed at the Exhibition in London. .See below 

London Stalag 


Londoners are today turning 
aside from the pale-green 
beauty of the Mall in May to 
enter a strange Tittle domain, 
grim and sombre. For in great 
numbers they are visiting the 
grounds of Clarence House to 
see the Prisoners of War Ex¬ 
hibition organised bv the Daily 
Telegraph in aid of the Red 
Cross and St John Fund. 

Here, built up with stark 
realism, is a typical German 
Stalag, its six huts hedged with 
barbed wire, watched over by 
armed guards,, and surveyed by 
a sentry in a high tower with a 
searchlight. -Here we can see 
how our men live in captivity— 
men to whom freedom is but a 
memory, and a hope. 

We can see here how prisoners- 
of-war fashion a hut into a home, 
with photographs on the wall 
that spell all that Home means 
for them. We see the models 
they make, the wide display of 
craftsmanship that keeps them 


occupied and contented. We see 
the parcels that mean so much 
more to them than we at home 
can ever know. 

One of the huts is a chapel, 
and another has the theatrical 
props, the games, the books, the 
music—all the things that help to 
keep boredom at bay. The last 
hut shows what has been done, 
by study courses, to help 
prisoners to complete and round 
off their education, and to pass 
examinations. 

The exhibition is open until 
May 20, every day from 11 to 7, 
and everyone who can should 
visit it. It has saddening re¬ 
minders of those men who 
complain so little while they 
bear so much; but It also gives 
us a chance to help them, and in 
the final analysis is a heartening 
demonstration of the way in 
which the human spirit can soar 
above adversity. That is the 
prime , lesson our Prisoners-of- 
War have taught. 


That Londonderry Air 


JTour of her crew were lacking 
when a tanker came - into 
Londonderry the other day. The 
Merchant Navy Pool has to re¬ 
pair shortages of such man¬ 
power, just as the dockyards and 
shipyards repair the ships. 

But the former task is often 
the more difficult, never worse 
than with tanker crews. It is 
not the. danger which keeps men 
away from tanker service, though 
in wartime that danger is fright¬ 
ening enough when one thinks of 
it. No, it' is the isolation. When 
the tanker puts into port, there 
is no going ashore for her men as 
there is for other merchant ships. 
She lies up, in wartime as in 
peace, at some jetty or special oil- 
wharf well away from any town, 
stays only long enough for her 
precious cargo to be pumped off, 
arid theh resumes her monoton¬ 


ous pilgrimage. The crew get 
leave in due time, of course, but 
casual shore leave is rare, and the 
sense of being cut off is some¬ 
times too much for the less reso¬ 
lute'. 

So when the Pool appealed to 
Londonderry’s Cadet Corps for 
volunteers to replace the four 
missing seamen, they were pleas¬ 
antly surprised when 15 lads 
turned up, 16-year-olds, keen as 
mustard. All knew it was no 
picnic for which they were volun¬ 
teering, but the disappointment 
among the eleven rejected was 
procf that there is something in 
“the Londonderry air.” 

The Fighting Services and the 
mines, the ARP and the NFS, 
they all alike make light of 
danger. But these tanker-volun¬ 
teers are well worthy of their 
company. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, May 20. 1944 

Where Lincoln Kepi Shop 


We have received from our contributor who is lecturing in 
America this account of his visit to the village where Lincoln 
lived as a young man. 


Qn a little hill in the State of 
Illinois is one of America's 
most precious shrines. It is the 
village of New Salem. Here. 
Abraham Lincoln kept shop as a 
young man. Here he chopped 
.wood, argued with the little 
store’s customers, served as post¬ 
master, and fell in love with Ann 
Rutledge. , , 

' Although New Salem is one of 
mid-western America’s oldest 
little townships, what the visitor 
sees is mostly new. It has with 
wonderful faithfulness been re¬ 
constructed to appear as it was 
\Vlt p n the young prairie store¬ 
keeper, who was to become 
America's greatest President, 
lived in it. 

Two millers, James Rutledge 
and John Camron, put up their 
rough log-cabins here in 1828 and 
started their mill on the Sanga¬ 
mon River which.leads on to the 
great Mississippi. 

This settlement grew into a 
village of thirteen cabins, .ten 
shops, a school, a church, and a 
tavern. On its windy height in 
.1831 the young gaunt Abraham, 
with the long legs and queer, 
serious face, looked out over the 
•vast prairies of Illinois. For six 
years he worked in the rough 
store above the river. He sold 
flour and sugar, brooms and 
brushes, china and glass. Little 
children peeped above the 
counter and asked this man, who 
was always telling “wise-cracks,” 
for their weekly candies. In 
between serving his customers he 
would potter with the wood logs 
outside and sharpen his axe. 

At evening time he would drift 
down the little village street to 
the cooper’s shop, and there over 
the light of tlie fire he would 



read the law 'commentaries of 
Blackstone, which a chance 
customer had left behind in the 
shop, the plays of Shakespeare, 
and the poetry of Robert Burns. 
Then he would wander back to 
his little bedroom behind the 
store, and dream of what he 
might do for his great land. 

In 1837 Lincoln left New 
Salem and plunged into the life 
of a lawyer in Springfield, a few 
miles away. The village began 
to decline. The houses began to 
fall in. The mill stopped. The 
hopes of its. founders that it 
might one day be a great city 
vanished. Finally, the village 
crumbled again into the land of 
the prairie and the story of New 
Salem seemed to be ended. 

But Abraham Lincoln became 
President of the United States 
and saviour of the great Union. 
He freed the slaves, and he died 
at the hand of a murderer. When 
he was laid to rest in Springfield 
amid the tears of all America, 
men turned again to. the spot 
where he lived as a young man. 
But Nevv Salem was gone. So 
with - characteristic. energy 
America set about rebuilding it. 
Today the visitor sees the village 
as it was in Lincoln’s day. 

The simple cabins line the one 
street. Here is the post office, 
now called Lincoln’s Post Office. 
Here is the store just as he knew 
it, and across the street is the 
tavern kept by Ann Rutledge’s 
father. There the young Lincoln 
first learned to love and to 
respect the tender things of life 
which made him so great a man 
and leader at the hour of his 
people’s tragedy. Here, collected 
with great industry, are the awls, 
lasts, and rasps of the cobbler; 
the mortars and pestles of the 
village doctor; the candle moulds, 
pewter and earthenware, of the 
village homes of that day. The 
flower gardens together with 
wild crab, wild plum, witch 
hazel, and wild blackberry, have 
been replanted, and the herb 
gardens of the doctor flourish on 
the hill top. 

As I walked down the village 
street I expected to see lounging 
out of the village store the Tong, 
awkward body of the man 
Abraham, who from this prairie 
hilltop went out to tell the world 
what freedom for all men meant. 
It was in this homely scene that 
he learned the first, things about 
the dignity of man and the great¬ 
ness of the human soul for .which 
his people are again pouring out 
their ives and treasure. 

The Death of an 
Englishman 

Every day hundreds of Allied 
airmen go out over Germany. 
Some, alafe, do not return. 

A Swiss . mountaineer . living 
near the shore of Lake Constance 
has described the death of one 
who did not return—a gallant 
Englishman shot down in flames. 

His Lancaster was attacked by 
a German fighter and the crew 
had to bale-out. The moun¬ 
taineer and the surviving mem¬ 
bers of the crew found the body 
of their captain on a slope. He 
was still clutching a Prayer Book. 
He had died, like General Gordon 
on the steps at Khartoum, with 
the “ Word of God ” in his hand. 


A Manchester 
Memory 

^lihqugh, as already recorded 
in the C N, the first day of 
this year was the 50th annivers¬ 
ary of the opening of the Man¬ 
chester Ship Canal to traffic, the 
official opening was performed by 
Queen Victoria on May 21, 1894; 
and it is pleasant to recall now 
the enthusiasm and pageantry 
which marked the occasion. 

For days before the actual 
opening "thousands of people 
swarmed into Manchester to see 
the decorations and illuminations, 
and on the evening when Queen 
Victoria arrived by train and was 
driven through the streets she 
was cheered by a crowd of over a 
million—a sea of faces filling 
every window, fringing the roofs, 
rising row upon row in impro¬ 
vised balconies, hiding, as an eye¬ 
witness wrote, the very walls of 
the houses. * 

Arriving at Traffcrd Wharf, 
where a Royal Pavilion had been 
set up, the Queen went on board 
the Admiralty steamer Enchant¬ 
ress, which, attended by the gun¬ 
boats Speedy and Seagull, was to 
take her to Mode Wheel. 

On board the Enchantress the 
Queen made a short speech and 
knighted the Mayors of Man¬ 
chester and Salford. The boat 
then took her to Mode Wheel, 
where an electric communication 
was established with one of the 
piers. The Queen pressed a 
button, the lock .gates began to 
move, and the great Manchester 
Ship Canal was officially open. 

America Captures 
the Pipe Major 

A lucky American soldier over 
here, Staff-Sergeant Charles 
Kawa, has found a bride in 
London who is certainly not un¬ 
known to American screen audi¬ 
ences. For she is Pipe-Major 
Edith Turnbull, senior officer of 
the Dagenham Girl Pipers. 

The kilted girl pipers have 
made the name of Dagenham 
widely known, for they have 
visited many places abroad, in¬ 
cluding the USA, since they 
were first formed by a local resi¬ 
dent. . Pipe-Major Edith Turn- 
bull, doing astounding acrobatics 
with her great silver-topped staff, 
has had something to do 
with the success of her bright 
and jolly company, and they and 
the rest of Dagenham do not like 
the prospect of losing her, even 
to our American allies. 

The Island Castle 

The National Trust has added 
a castle to its closely guarded 
treasures, for it has accepted 
from Mr Edward de Stein and his 
sister the generous gift of the 
Castle of Lindisfarne, Holy 
Island, in return for a lease of it 
to Miss de Stein. 

• Holy Island, off the coast of 
Northumberland, is sacred for 
ever to the memory of St Aidan, 
its first bishop, and of the later 
bishop St Cuthbert, who was 
buried on the island in 687. 
Lindisfarne Castle, rising from a 
60-feet high rock at the south¬ 
eastern corner of the island, was 
built early in the 16th century, 
probably with stone from its 
ancient ruined priory. A fortress 
in other days, it is still a picture 
of rugged strength, secure as the 
rock on which it stands, “ on the 
margin of the isle.” 


London’s New Colonies 

■"Though never as cosmopolitan as Paris or New York, London 
- has always had its foreign “colonies. ” Some of them, like 
those of the weavers in Spitalfields, who were largely Flemings, 
and the once-famous Steelyard near Blackfriairs, which was 
the private domain of the German Hanseatic merchants, have 
disappeared, though they were flourishing centuries ago. 


Even a hundred years ago the 
Dutch colony was much bigger 
than it is today, and the tomb¬ 
stones of the lovel.v old Dutch 
church in the heart of the City, 
which the Nazis destroyed, 
remain to tell the talc of bygone 
prosperity. Around Leicester 
Square in the 18th century there 
was a large French colony, which 
was swelled by many refugees in 
the Revolution, but it gradually 
dwindled.' 

There were the Chines,- ■ 
men of Pennyfields. ti. • Re.-.., an 
revolutionaries who ci.ucd the 
area just west of Tottenham 
Court Road with Swiss, Germans, 
and Italians before the last war, 
the extensive Jewish 'colony . in 
the East End. There were the 
prosperous Greek shipping men 
and merchants who built line 
houses in Bayswater. Germans 
were everywhere, but showed a 
preference for Hampstead a id 
Golders Green. 

But certain nations now wi ll 
represented in our capital were 
never Londoners before this war 
—the Yugo-Slavs, for instance, 
and the Czechs. The Scandi¬ 
navians were few in number, and 
mostly Swedes. 

The Factory 

jYJuch has been written about 
the prefabricated houses 
which It is proposed shall be 
erected in'large numbers to case 
the housing shortage in the days 
following the war 

Now a specimen house has been 
erected near the Tate Gallery in 
London and has been open to 
public inspection. It is a steel 
structure which can be produced 
ready for habitation for £550. 
The building 'has a large living- 
room and two bedrooms with 
good wardrobes. There is a bath¬ 
room. The kitchen has an excel¬ 
lent sink, a good cooker Cgas or 
electric according to choice), a 


The Czechs favour the 
southern end of Edgware Road, 
the -Yugo-Slavs like Gloucester 
Road, the Norwegians prefer 
Kensington Gore and Holland 
Park. Bayswater has a substan¬ 
tial Polish contingent. Danes 
are found, appropriately enough, 
not far from Denmark Hill. 

There are very few Soviet' 
residents -here as yet, but un¬ 
doubtedly there will be more 
when the war is over. What is 
certain is that all these foreign 
guests have already added 
variety and colour to the side of 
London life which has always 
lacked these qualities, that of 
food and drink. There is hardly 
a. visitor from Europe who cannot 
find somewhere in London a 
restaurant of his own homeland. 
Even “ enemy ” countries are 
represented. Mostly patronised 
b- their /own nationals, these 
exotic eating-places nevertheless 
have British clients, too, and 
their ideas and tastes in cooking 
have already taught us that 
despite the undoubted virtues of 
the Roast Beef of Old England 
there are other dishes just as 
good which we might well sample 
now and then. 

-SVIade House 

folding table, and a refrigerator. 
There is, too, a shed for pram or 
cycles. The various fittings 
account for roundly £100 of the' 
cost, so that the shell of the 
house works out at £450. This 
means that housing authorities 
can let this type of home at a low 
rent. 

Too much.praise cannot be- 
given to this idea of building a 
house ready for a family to in¬ 
habit with a very small amount 
of personally-owned furniture. 
We think it will lead to a custom 
of providing fitted houses, which 
are almost unknown in our 
country. 



Mother! Child’s Best Laxative 
is ‘California Syrup of Figs’ 


Children love the pleasant 
taste of ‘ California Syrup 
of Figs,’ and gladly take 
it even when bilious, fever¬ 
ish, sick or constipated. This 
laxative regulates the tender 
little bowels easily and safely. 
It sweetens the stomach and 
moves the bowels without 
cramping - or over-acting. 


Millions of mothers depend 
upon this gentle, harmless 
laxative. 

Tell your chemist you 
want ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs,’ which has full direc¬ 
tions for babies and children 
of all ages.- - 

Obtainable everywhere at 
1/4 and 2/6. 
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ENGLISH 

■“■yjyHAT does agile mean?” asked 
the country teacher. 

‘‘ Please, sir,” replied the Cock¬ 
ney, evacuee, “a building where 
criminals are kept.;’ 

Practice Makes Perfect 

“ Why aren’t you practising, 
Joan?” called Mother. 



‘‘Oh, but I am, Mummy!” was 
the reply. 

“Then why can’t I hear you?” 

“I’m practising the rests.” T 

MAY BLOSSOMS 

T)ainty maid, demure and good, 

Seeking bluebells ‘ in the 
wood, 

Seeking under leaf and bough 
Bud and blossom hid till now; 

Summer’s bridesmaid, strew her 
way 

With white flowers of the may. 

Jacko at Work 


An Odd Fish 

rj^HE balloon fish, a strange 
creature of .tropical waters, 
swallows air and blows itself out 
into a nearly spherical shape. It 
is caught off Hawaii. 


Ready Measures 

good stride roughly measures 
a yard, and a big shoe equals 
a foot. 

Five pennies touching each 
other in a row measure six 
inches. A halfpenny measures 
exactly one inch, and a sixpence 
is three-quarters of an' inch 
across. 



A lthough there is really no fun like work, Jacko has always been 
very ingenious in avoiding it whenever possible. So when one fine 
day his mother asked him to pump some water for her bethought he would 
combine business with pleasure. ‘‘Come on, Chimp,” he said. “ Let’s make 
the see-saw do the work,” Tying one end of it to the pump-handle they 
proceeded to carryout the idea most effectively, and if Mother Jacko hadn’t 
called to the boys, the bucket most certainly would have overflowed. 

NATURE NEWS 

'J'he yellow’ flag, or iris', makes a 
. gay show on marshy ground, 
but withers quickly if picked, 
though the buds continue to open 
if put into water. ..Everywhere 
new flowers are coming into 
bloom, among them the ragged 
robin and early purple orchis. 

Yeung willow warblers, yel¬ 
lower than their parents, are 
hatching out, while the sedge 
warbler has laid five or six dull-; 
white mottled eggs. 

Moths of many kinds now make 
their appearance including the 
greyish-brown pearly underwing, 
the cinnabar, which', is rather like 
a large red fly, and the lunar' 
thorn moths. 


Don’t Despise 
Summer Colds 

Never let Summer Colds get a real grip, 
especially with children. They arc 
dangerous . things. Fortunately, - it’s 
easy to prevent them developing. 

There’s an old-fashioned recipe which 
has grown so popular that chemists 
everywhere arc keeping it made up, 
bottled and ready for use. It’s the 
“ Parmint ” recipe. 

One dose of this Parmint Syrup will 
ease the most stubborn cough. A few 
more will start to clear it right away. 
Just try it and see. 

It’s grand for children too. Quite 
safe and with a flavour kiddies positively 
like. 

lie wise. Get a bottle of Parmint 
Syrup from your chemist, to-day and 
keep it handy, 1/5 the bottle, includ¬ 
ing tax. - ti \ 

NOTE.—If you want to mqke it\ip your¬ 
self ask for a 1 oz. bottle of the Parmint 
Concentrated Essences (price 3/li). It is 
even, more economical that Way. 
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THE EARLY BIRD 

“ CP RING is early this year," ivas 
O thg C ry 

Of the Worm as it looked at the 
sky. 

With a feathery rush 
Came a famishing Thrush, 

Who remarked, with a gulp, “So 
am I!” 

Look to Your Roses ' 

The National Rose Society, in 
its Year Book, offers further 
proof of the value of lawn mow¬ 
ings in the prevention of that 
troublesome rose disease known 
as black spot. 

The lawn mowings, spread over 
the rose bed to a depth of two 
inches, provide a constant supply 
of moisture which helps to check 
the growth which gives. the 
fungus its opportunity. 

The Mysterious Number 
Nine 

i f ultiply any number by 9 and 
" the figures of the result will 
always add up to 9 or a multiple 
of 9, thus; 9 x 2 = IS and 1 
+ 8 = 9; 9 x 9 = 81 and 8 + 1 
= 9; 123 x 9 = 1107 and l'+ 1 
+ 7 = 9; 24367 x 9 = 219303 
and 2+1 + 9+ 3 + 3 = 18 
and 1 + 8 =. 9. It can be tested 
- out' with any numbers. 

Here is another mystery about 
this strange number. Take any 
number the first digit of which 
is'higher than the last (thus: 
51674 but not 51677); reverse it, 
and subtract from the original 
number, and the digits of the 
lesult will add up to 9 or a 
multiple of 9. For example; 

■ ' 4632 

2364 

2268 

2+2 + 6 + 8 = 18 and 1+8 
= 9. 

' Other Worlds 

Tn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the west, and Jupiter is 
in the south¬ 
west. In the 
morning there 
are no planets 
visible. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at. 8.30 
on the morning 
of Wednesday, May 17. 



The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, May 17, 
to Tuesday, May 23. 

' Wednesday, 5.20 Mr Noah’s* 
Holiday, another Toytown story 
by S. G. Hulme-Beaman. 5.55 
Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 Songs by the 
Three Semis; followed by a Derby¬ 
shire Story by Olive Dehn, The 
Criminal Stupidity of the Coker- 
nut Man at Castleton Fair. 5.50 
Piccaninny Songs, sung to the 
Guitar by Jos White and Alan- 
Lomax. 

Friday, 5.20 The Lighthouse 
Mystery, Episode 2—The Ringing 
of the Bell. 

Saturday, 5.20 We Can Dance 
and We Can Sing, a variety con¬ 
cert by children from the West of 
Scotland; Sally Oates (seven-year- 
old singer); Sheila Lassells (pianist 
—in a Scottish Dance); Margaret 
Henderson (impressions and 


songs); James Stewart (boy 
soprano); Minstrel Troupe from 
St Patrick’s Boys’ Club, Coat¬ 
bridge; and Ruby Duncan,'pianist, 
as guest artist. Presented \by 
Kathleen. 

Sunday, 5.20 William Booth, a 
play by Alec Macdonald to com¬ 
memorate the Founder of the 
Salvation Army. 

’Monday, 5.20 Story, The Master 
of the House, from Stubbington 
Manor, by Elizabeth Gorell; fol¬ 
lowed by Music at Random, by 
Helen Henschel; and Can you 
Draw? Maxwell Foster invites you 
to try with him. 

Tuesday, 5.30 The Sweet Singer 
of Ireland, a story by Melissa 
Wood; followed by Music by the 
Irish Rhythms Orchestra, con¬ 
ducted by David Curry; and Ten 
Million Eggs—how Northern Ire¬ 
land helps to bring your egg 
ration. , 


A Nib to the Rescue 

An ordinary clean pen-nib, with 
a fine point, is a useful thing 
to have in the first-aid cupboard. 
The two halves of the point 
when pressed apart make am ex¬ 
cellent little pair of forceps for 
withdrawing a splinter. 

THE BIGGEST BIRD 

T HE ostrich is the biggest of 
all livihg birds, sometimes 
towering to a height of 8 feet 
and weighing 300 lbs. It is very 
strong and can run for a time 
at 60 miles an hour.. It has the 
curious habit of running ih a 
curve, not in a straight line. 

Its wings are so small that 
they are quite useless for flying, 
although they are spread out and 
assist it when running. It lives 
on grasses and seeds, and to 
grind these up swallows large 
stones, just as a small bird 
swallows grains of sand. The 
ostrich is a good parent and 
takes great care of its young. 

What Big Ben Says 

go hour by hour 

• Be Thou my Guide, 

That by Thy power 
No step may slide. 

KNEW HIS MAN 


you about five, sir.” 

“ O'clock or pounds? ’ 


Tbe Children’s Newspaper, May 20, 1944 

REAL CONJURING 

Q-Eorge : “ I saw a very clever 
conjurer last night. He 
turned a rabbit into a cabbage.” 

Bill: “ That’s nothing. Every 
night I turn my dog into a 
kennel! ” 

Sticking Together 

“ J’ve got a longish way to go,” 
.The timid Letter cried, 
“And*when one travels who can 
tell 

What perils may betide?” 

The Stamp assured him all was 
right; 

Said he, “Why this to-do? 

I’ll stick to you from first to last. 
And see you safely through 1 ’’ 

TRADESMEN’S RIDDLES 

■yynAT trade is it whose..’best 
works arc trampled on? 
Shoemaker. 

Of what trade is the Prime 
Minister? Cabinetmaker. 

What trade never turns to the 
left? Wheelwright. 

' What trade is more than full? 
Fuller. 

Of what trade can it be said 
that all its members are men cf 
letters? Printers. 

Of what trade is a. little tin 
dog? Tinker (tin cur). 

What trade is best fitted to 
cook a hare? Hairdresser. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

DeanSwift's RidiUe 

The Vowels 
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A Lr.undry Problem 

' Cuffs 3d; 
Collars 2d 



teeth are 
YOUR concern 




! . 

Ever}’ mother wants her 
children to grow up with strong, 
firm whiite\ teeth, safe from the 
danger of decay. The way to 
make sure of this is by giving 
the right care when they are 
young. Dentists advise the use 
of the one toothpaste containing 
‘ Milk of Magnesia which 
corrects acid mouth, so often the 
cause of dental trouble. 

The toothpaste to ask for 
is Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it 
night and morning. They love 
its pleasant, mild flavour. 

1/Id. and l/10Jd. 



PhUHP s ’ 

'JAKE OLD TUBBS BACK TO THE 

Mdh °f Magnesia • is the trade mark of Phillips* preparation of Magnesia. 




























































